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ARTURO LORIA 


ie ANY group where contemporary Italian literature is being dis- 
cussed, the Florentine, Arturo Loria, is sure to be mentioned as one 
of the most promising of the young writers. His three volumes of short 
stories, // Cieco e la Bellona, 1928, Fannias Ventosca, 1929, and La 
Scuola di Ballo, 1932, which won the Premio Fracchia, have been the 
subject of a number of Italian reviews and deserve attention from 
American readers, not because all the stories contained in them are 
masterpieces, but because they represent a serious writer in the making. 

There is no denying that the stories in the first two volumes are 
extravagantly fantastic and it would be hard to find worse company in 
which to move. If Manzoni felt apologetic at detaining the reader to 
listen to the “bricconerie” discussed by Don Rodrigo and il Griso, how 
could he ever have excused himself had he plunged us among the va- 
grants, the thieves, the prostitutes, the cutthroats where Loria leads us 
without ever seeming to dream an apology in order? But the writer’s 
attitude is quite detached and he does not revel in these lurid scenes. 
His imagination is naturally fantastic and he has sought out the strange. 
Unfortunately the situations rarely justify themselves and the charac- 
ters stir only our curiosity. Just why, for instance, should the defrocked 
priest of 7/7 Tesoro go so insane over treasure as to lead in the murder of 
a camp-full of gypsies? J/ Cieco e la Bellona is a weird comedy-tragedy 
in which an aged blind musician and an old dancer are drawn into a 
performance given at an inn by itinerant players and arranged by a 
pedlar who has insinuated himself into the play in order to secure the 
opportunity of killing the capocomico to avenge the murder of his 
brother, a too successful member of the company. The reader is cheated 
of the expected murder on the stage only to be richly compensated by 
later horrors: a double murder, the wake filled with ribald songs held 
by the unwitting cieco and his companion, la Bellona, beside the 
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corpses, a mob scene and the flaming destruction of the wholly innocent 
victims. It would be easy to multiply examples of this kind. Better 
than these, however, is J Segnali, where thieves betray thieves. Here 
the cowardly Guercio, il Moro “un vero ladrone di carriera” and Lom- 
brico shivering with malaria contracted as a fugitive in the swamps, 
show themselves to the reader for just what they are, and no preoccupa- 
tion with the picturesque is allowed to intrude. 

In Fannias Ventosca there is the same uneven style as in the 
earlier stories, excellent at times but often strained, and the extrava- 
gance of the situations has not diminished. But one is conscious as in 
I Segnali that Loria though still looking at his characters too much from 
without is at least trying to get into more intimate relationship with 
them. We are still among questionable characters, escaping criminals 
(Gli Evasi), hostile hunchbacks subjected to a joke which nearly ends 
in the death of all parties concerned (Racconto d’Inverno), elderly 
prostitutes seeking to deceive themselves and each other and grossly 
insulted in a negro dance hall (Le Sirene). Granting, in the story 
Fannias Ventosca, the farfetched situation of an educated man, Calli- 
maco, throwing in his lot with gypsies for love of the fortune-teller, 
Fannias, the principal episode is quite unconvincing. Callimaco, married 
to Fannias, travels with the gypsies as a hypnotist. Fannias happens to 
see him hypnotize a girl into a love scene and becomes convinced that 
he had hypnotized her into loving him and breaks away from him. Like 
so many of the others, this story, for all its colorfulness, is disjointed 
and unsatisfying. 

In the third volume Loria attains what the reader has hoped he may 
attain, the art of unifying his situations and his characters. In several 
of the stories he follows with a skill already presaged in Fra Due Ponti 
(in Fannias Ventosca) the slightest shades of varying emotions until 
the reader is completely immersed in the anxiety of the characters. One 
might say that every story is an analysis of disquietude. La Scuola di 
Ballo, which gives the title to the volume, follows the malaise of a girl 
who, out of harmony with her family, finds a sort of tranquillity as a 
teacher in a dancing school. There she succumbs partly through pity 
and partly through inertia to the attentions of a curious man, older than 
herself, who has played a false role as a Don Giovanni to hide his in- 
ability to win women. In Casa Ritinta is treated the anxiety of a 
weak man, further weakened through a father’s despotism, who inherits 
an asylum for old men, once ably directed by the tyrannical father. 
His effort to be strong is unavailing just as the repainting of the old 
house cannot drive out the overpowering sense of early tyranny. The 
same sort of intimate distress occurs in the other stories in strange 
though no longer extravagant situations. The best work in the volume 
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is found in // Caffé Arabo and Ora sul Mare. The latter studies the 
moods of two sailors out of work who spend a hot day on a beach and 
find no relief from their mental discomfort until the arrival of night 
with its pleasures. J/ Caffé Arabo merits more attention. The exotic 
setting is blended so well with the characters that it retreats from one’s 
attention leaving the strange embarrassments of the restaurant-keeper 
and his guests to move unhampered in the foreground. The story should 
be read. A summary can give no idea of the peculiar play of mental 
discomfort which has in it something of the unanimisme of Jules Ro- 
mains as seen at the bootblacking establishment in Amédée ou les mes- 
sieurs en rang. An Italian, enamoured of Moroccan ways, satisfies his 
nostalgia by managing the Caffé Arabo. Business, however, grows so 
poor that he must close. We see him suffering at the presence of the 
middleman who, the first to divine his need, has brought a purchaser, 
and we feel the discomfort of the frequenters forced to overhear the 
intimate talk of the sale. As a gesture to reestablish himself in his own 
eyes, he invites the group of customers to a farewell dinner. When the 
guests arrive at the party they are invited to don Moroccan costumes to 
which they consent with reluctance and disquiet. Hearing a noise at 
the outer door they fear a police visit and in their unfamiliar garb find 
relief in the ticking of their watches which reassures them that they 
have proof of respectable citizenship. The only young woman among 
them, a half-starved girl of the streets, when dressed as an odalisk, 
satisfies completely the amorous ideal of the host. The guests sense 
his intentions in regard to her and “envy created anger which wound 
snakelike from one to the other” till the girl felt the common sentiment 
and was frightened. But the story continues its minute analysis and 
the party breaks up without violence. 

The artistic distance between J/ Caffé Arabo and Il Cieco e la Bel- 
lona is great. Loria will probably never cease to love the strange, but, 
now that he has succeeded in putting it in the background, he is no 
longer “a clown performing on a tightrope,” as Solmi says, and now that 
he is content with the inner eccentricities of his characters, there is much 


to be expected of him. 
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EDMUND GARRATT GARDNER (1869-1935) 


Professor Gardner, who died July 27, 1935, was one of the greatest 
Dante scholars of a brilliant era which is now drawing to a close. Born 
in London, May 12, 1869, he studied at the Universities of London and 
of Cambridge, turning from medicine to Italian after repeated trips to 
Italy for his health. He was Barlow Lecturer on Dante, University 
College of London, 1910-1926; Professor of Italian Studies, Manchester 
University, 1919-1923; Professor of Early Italian Language and Lit- 
erature, University of London, 1923-1925; and Professor of Italian at 
the same institution, 1925-1934. He became a Fellow of the British 
Academy in 1925. 

At the turn of the century he was already one of the foremost 
British Dante scholars, having published in 1898 Dante’s Ten Heavens, 
to which Professor Grandgent repeatedly refers in his edition of the 
Paradiso. Other important works were: A Dante Primer, 1900; Dukes 
and Poets in Ferrara, 1904; The King of Court Poets, 1906. 

Professor Gardner early became interested in mysticism, and in 
“the soul which has attained . . . a fourth state, of perfect union in 
God.”” This interest is very manifest in the study on Saint Catherine 
of Siena (1907). The thesis of Dante and the Mystics (1913) was that 
Dante was ‘a scholastic in theology but a mystic in religion.’ 

Tommaso Campanella and his Poetry (1923) was an analysis of 
religious naturalism accompanied by a Messianic complex. St. Francis 
and the Birds (1934) was another example of Professor Gardner’s in- 
terest in the Franciscans, and in bird life. 

In 1921 Professor Gardner joined the editorial staff of the Modern 
Language Review. Among the qualities which contributed to his success 
there were his broad training in both the linguistic and the literary 
fields; his lack of provincialism, which led him to pay willing tribute 
to the sound tradition of Dante scholarship in America; his sense of 
style, which caused him to appreciate the readability of such a volume 
as Professor Grandgent’s From Latin to Italian; and a sense of order, 
very apparent also in The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature 
(1930), a volume having a splendid Index intended as a “rudimentary 
‘Who’s Who’ of Arthurian heroes.”” During the editorial régime of Pro- 
fessor Gardner and his associates, there was a marked expansion in the 
number of reviews and shorter book notices published, and all were 
arranged with a method contrasting most favorably with that of certain 
other publications. 

His death is an irreparable loss to Italian studies. 


H. Moore 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT: THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE NEW FLORENTINE COLLECTION 


Announcement is made of the formation oi an International Council 
of scholars associated with the program of the New Florentine Collec- 
tion, a series of publications designed to present important unedited 
texts from the private archives of Florence. 

American and Italian groups constituting the Central Committee 


are as follows: 
I. 


C. H. Grandgent, Honorary Chairman 
J. D. M. Ford, Chairman 

G. H. Chase, Harvard University 

G. B. Weston, Harvard University 

Walter L. Bullock, University of Manchester 

Kenneth McKenzie, Princeton University 

Jefferson B. Fletcher, Columbia University 

Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California 

Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California 


IT. 


S. E. Pietro Fedele, Senator, formerly Minister of National Education 

S. E. Arturo Farinelli, Accademico d’Italia, University of Turin 

S. E. Francesco Salata, Senator 

On. Lando Ferretti 

Principe Piero Ginori-Conti 

Conte Paolo Guicciardini 

Marchese Roberto Ridolfi, Chairman 

P. H. Harris, Harvard University, General Chairman and Administrator, 31 
Holyoke House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Other members of the Council are: Professors A. F. Whittem, André Morize, 
R. L. Hawkins, N. S. B. Gras, G. H. Maynadier, A. H. Cole, Fernand Baldensper- 
ger, Paul Hazard, Austin P. Evans, Camillo P. Merlino, B. L. Ullman, Emilio 
Goggio, President Frederick B. Robinson of the College of the City of New York, 
Professor Giovanni Monleone of Genoa, Dr. Giovanni Drei of Parma, M. Pierre 
de la Ronciére of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, Gr. Uff. Leo S. Olschki of 
Florence, as Consulting Editors representing various fields; and Professor Giuseppe 
Prezzolini of the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, as Corresponding Associate. 
Various distinguished scholars are likewise cooperating with the Council in several 
countries as Associates and Correspondents. 

Delegations appointed by learned societies enjoy the status of full members 
and assist in bringing the work of the Council into relation with that of the 
organizations they represent: Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, and 
John Van Horne, University of Illinois, for the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian; George L. Hamilton, Cornell University, and James E. Shaw, University 
of Toronto, for the Modern Language Association of America; Gabriella Bosano, 
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Wellesley College, and Frank Leveroni, Boston, for the /taliam Historical Society 
of Massachusetts, Inc.; the Dante Society of Cambridge is represented by those 
of its members active in other capacities. 

The program sponsored by the International Council will require 


more detailed statement as its work develops. In general, it is hoped 
that the Council may furnish an ample means of international collab- 
oration among scholars as well as lead to notable advances in research 
and publication. These aims, it is believed, may be realized in con- 
siderable degree through the New Florentine Collection, which affords 
a practical organization of individual projects in addition to a form 
under which publication may suitably occur. 

The New Florentine Collection was founded in 1931, in Florence, 
for the purpose of making available to scholars in appropriate publica- 
tions the remarkable documentary treasures, for the most part inac- 
cessible till then, which had been discovered in the private archives of 
Florence. The work thus inaugurated has steadily increased in scope 
and vigor during the better part of five years. The New Florentine Col- 
lection now has in hand valuable unedited material for several volumes 
and a mounting list of projects. It has received generous financial 
assistance in the United States and will presently issue its first pub- 
lication. 

With the appearance of the publications a practical example of 
Italo-American cooperation in research will have been furnished. It 
is hoped to establish uniform standards in this work, and at the same 
time to open further avenues and opportunities for truly profitable 
undertakings; likewise, broadening the basis of scholarly endeavor, to 
encourage publications useful in allied fields. Indeed, the enterprises 
sponsored by the International Council may conceivably advance upon 
several fronts when opportunities to do so satisfactorily are present. In 
the future the Council looks toward an increased development of the 
research and publishing program now embodied in the New Florentine 
Collection; as the projects of the latter mature, they will doubtless 
assist in shaping the direction of its work. 
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University of Toronto 


Books 


Fucilla, J. G., and Carriere, J. M. D’Annunzio Abroad. A Bibliograph- 
ical Essay. New York: Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies. Columbia University. 

Marinoni, A. Vita italiana. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [Thirty- 
four selections “treating every phase of modern Italian life”; vo- 
cabulary, “abundant exercises,” illustrated, cross-word puzzles. | 

Marraro, Howard R. Philip Mazzei, Virginia’s Agent in Europe. The 
story of his mission as related in his own dispatches and other 
documents. New York: the N.Y.P.L. 

Origo, Iris. Leopardi, a Biography. Foreword by George Santayana. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 228 pp. 

Richardson, E. C. Materials for a life of Jacopo da Varagine. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “Number and Geometrical Design in the Divine 
Comedy.” The Personalist, xvi, 310-330. [After commenting on 
Dante’s reverence for number, which is “all things,” and his use 
of one, three, nine, and ten, in the Vita Nuova and Convivio; in 
the terza rima, the cantos and canticles of the Comedy, and in the 
arrangement of the ten heavens; the geometrical concepts are con- 
sidered: point, straight line, and circle. The directions of the 
journey in Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise; the cross of Mars made 
by joining the quadrants of a circle; the infinitely small point 
about which revolve the heavens; the construction of the celestial 
Rose; the mysterious geometry of the supreme vision of the 
Trinity; the geometrical concept of the course of human life; and 
that of a complete education. An amusing bit of translation of 
Brunetto’s Tesoretto shows how Dante did not conceive a didactic 
poem. The traditions he inherited: the mystery of the circle which 
cannot be squared; the classic purity of the earth-centred Ptole- 
maic system with no elliptical motion: “Fortunate it was, that 
while the world could yet be kept in hand, there rose a Dante.”’ 
The architectural and sculptural qualities of the poet’s art were 
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perhaps derived in part from the surroundings of his youth: the 
Baptistry, San Miniato, San Martino del Vescovo, Santa Mar- 
gherita, and their ornamentation. A fitting monument to Dante 
would be a Romanesque cathedral with a shaft of light through 
the open roof. Not everyone will agree with Prof. Austin that, to 
appreciate the Paradiso, a special “triple endowment” is needed, 
which he describes, and which is apparently not required to ap- 
preciate the other two cantiche. | 


Ellison, Lee M. “Gaudentio di Lucca: a Forgotten Utopia.”’ PMLA, 


L, 494-509. |The utopian romance at one time attributed to 
Bishop Berkeley, and really by Simon Berington, a learned Cath- 
olic clergyman, owes much to the Civitas Solis of Tommaso Cam- 
panella, with which it is compared on pp. 503-505. ] 


Fink, Z S. “Jaques and the Malcontent Traveler.” PQ, XIV, 237- 


252. [Shakespeare’s Jaques explained as a specimen of the dis- 
contented Italianate Englishman such as began to be well-known 
toward the end of the 16th century. His melancholy is partly a 
pose and partly the result of his disillusionment, caused by dissi- 
pation and moral corruption, together with the acquisition of 
foreign culture. This kind was often ridiculed in 16th century 
literature, but ‘“Shakespeare’s delineation of the type was softened 
by the fact that Jaques’s melancholy was rapidly becoming in 
1600 a disillusion shared by the age, ...” The article provides 
many references to the literature of the subject. | 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “Parole Identiche in the Sonnet and Other Verse 


Forms.”’ PMLA, L, 372-402. [‘‘Rime identiche” are frequent in 
early Italian verse, but the sonnet composed with these rhymes 
arose in the 15th c. probably suggested by the sonetto equivoco, 
with its equivocal rhymes, made popular by Petrarch. It began to 
use the same rhymes for the sestet as well as for the octave, and 
often had more than one pair of rhymes. In one class of these 
sonnets the pair or pairs of rhymes are not related to each other; 
in another they are antithetical in meaning, as ama-disama, amica- 
nemica, and a subdivision of this second class, probably derived 
from a model outside love-poetry, uses pairs of antithetical words 
which do not rhyme with each other, as morte-vita, giorno-notte. 
Bembo introduced the scheme into the canzone, and Serafino 
Aquilano into the strambotto. The sonetto identico became ex- 
ceedingly popular in the 16th c. so as to become a character of 
Petrarchism and introduced into France, England and Germany. 
In Spain it was adopted with special enthusiasm and shows how 
the more artificial manifestations of Petrarchism helped to pro- 
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duce conceptismo and culteranismo. The history of this kind is 
traced in France, England and Spain, and many variations in its 
form are abundantly illustrated. | 
- Gaw, Allison. “Is Shakespeare’s Much Ado a Revised Earlier Play?” 
PMLA, L, 715-738. [On pp. 719-721 and 722, the relation of 
Much Ado About Nothing to Bandello’s story of Timbreo di Car- 
dona and Fenicia Lionato and to the episode of Ariodante and 
Ginevra in the Orlando Furioso, is examined. Shakespeare used 
Bandello either directly or in a reported English translation of 
1580. He did not use Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques. He may 
also have used Harrington’s translation of Ariosto, 1591, oF 
Spenser’s story of Claribell and Phedon in the Faerie Queene. | 
Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. “The Latin Pastorals of Milton and Casti- 
glione.”” PMLA, L, 480-493. [A comparison of Milton’s Epitaphium 
Damonis with Castiglione’s Alcon which seems to have contributed 
more to the Epitaphium than to Lycidas. Both poems are written 
in mourning for a friend; both owe much to Virgil’s tenth eclogue; 
in both the grandeur of Rome plays a part, for Castiglione was in 
Rome when he heard of the death of Falcone, and Milton regrets 
that his eagerness to see Rome caused him to be absent from Eng- 
land when Diodati died. These facts may account for resemblances 
between the poems, but similarities in construction and ideas—even 
words here and there—incline one to believe that Milton, who 
avoids the commonplaces of the conventional pastoral elegy, had 
in mind the Italian poem which “rises far above the level of con- 
temporary Latin pastorals.”’| 
Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Language xi, 238-241. [{Diez’s 
4 derivation of goffo from xwddés, defended against Meyer-Liibke’s 
objection that the ff is not explained. Parallels are cetto < cito, 
brutto < brutum, mecco < moechus, orbacca < lauri baca. 
Italian mucca is “connected with V.L. *muccus, which gives Ital. 


7 mucco ‘nasal mucus.’ For the meaning, compare Italian mocci- 
chino . . . from the same Latin stem.’’] 
REVIEWS 


Brown, C. B. In Jtalica, xii, 186-188. Rudolph Altrocchi, Deceptive 
Cognates, Italian-English and English-Italian. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Jtalica, xii, 188-190. S. Keyser, Contribution a 
Vétude de la fortune littéraire de lArioste en France. Paris, Li- 
brairie ancienne et moderne A. Nizet et M. Bastard, 1933. 
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Gianturco, Elio. In J/talica, xii, 193-195. Daniele Mattalia, L’opera 
critica di Giosué Carducci. Genova, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1934. 
Norman, H. L. In MP, xxxiii, 108-110. Ugo Foscolo, vhomme et le 
poéte (1778-1827). By Armand Caraccio. Paris, Hachette, 1934. 


Notices, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR, xxvi, 268-270. 
(Alberto Moravia, La bella vita; Gino Vitalba, Anime in cammino; 
Orsini Ratto, Giovanna da Milano; Grazia Deledda, L’argine ; 
Marise Ferro, Barbara; Ada Negri.) 

Dismukes, W. P. Notice of A. Marinoni, Vita Italiana, New York, 
Henry Holt & Co. J/talica, xii, 186. 

Geddes, James. “Charles Hall Grandgent.” Jtalica, xii, 176-178. 

Italica. “Recent Books.” xii, 179-180. “From the Periodicals,” 180— 
182. 

McKenzie, K. “Henri Hauvette (1865-1935).” IJtalica, xii, 175. 

Shay, Mary Lucille. Notice of Machiavelli, Niccolo: The Prince. 
Translated by Luigi Ricci; Revised by E. R. P. Vincent. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. Z/talica, xii, 191. 

Shattuck, C. H. Notices of Sem Benelli, Caterina Sforza and Il Ragno. 
Italica, xii, 190. 

ADDENDA 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Decade of Notes on Spanish Poetry.” Studies 
in Philology, xxxii, 40-54. (I, Lines by Mossen Fenollar in- 
spired by Petrarch’s “Mille fiate, o dolce mia guerrera.”’ II, Verses 
by Gongora suggested by Tansillo’s sonnet, “Qual huom che 
trasse.” Gongora’s sonnet “Al sol peinaba Clori” was suggested 
by another attributed to Camoens, as were perhaps other lines con- 
tained in a romance by Gongora. A sonnet of Busenello in descrip- 
tion of Madrid was probably suggested by Gongora’s “Una vida 
bestial.” III, An “ottava” of Pulci’s Morgante seems to have pro- 
vided Lope de Vega with the idea for a sonnet with all the lines 
ending in biblical proper names, and the same idea is apparent in 
an anonymous 17th c. sonnet, as well as in a passage of Calder6n’s 
Cena del Rey Baltasar. Part of a letter in Amar sin saber a quién 
recalls certain lines by Garci-Sanchez de Badajoz. Lope’s sonnet 
“No tiene tanta miel Atica” is a translation of an epigram by Ma- 
rullo, as pointed out by Millé y Giménez in 1926, and not an imi- 
tation of Burchiello or Petrarch, as has since been said by others. 
The sonnet “Es la amistad un empinado Atlante” attributed to 
Pedro de Linan was probably inspired by lines in Argensola’s play 
Isabela. V, A sonnet by Coppetta Beccuti, itself suggested by a 
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stanza of Petrarch, is the source of one by Martin de la Plaza, 
and another by the latter is a translation of a sonnet by Domenico 
Veniero. A sonnet of J. A. Calderén is an imitation of Ariosto’s 
? “Chiuso era il sol.’’ VI, a sonnet inserted in Juan Caxes’ Auto de 
los desponsorios de la Virgen derives from Camoens’ famous Rachel 
and Leah sonnet. VII, A Petrarchian imitation attributed to B. L. 
¢ de Argensola occurs with variants in Salazar y Torres’ Cythara de 
Apolo. A sonnet by the latter is an imitation both of Garcilaso’s 
“Si a la region desierta” and Petrarch’s “Pommi ove ’| sol.’’ Sala- 
zar also has a poem inspired by the prolific first idyll of Moschus. 
Meléndez Valdés’ El Amor fugitivo owes something to Marino’s 
poem on the subject. Conde de Norona’s El cordero perdido is 
almost certainly inspired by Tito Strozzi’s De lepore domine fugi- 
tivo. VIII, Panfilo Sasso’s “Perso ho il mio cor’’ is the source of 
Juan Bautista de Ariaza’s ‘“Perdi mi corazon.” IX, Nicolas Fer- 
nandez de Moratin’s “Bendita sea la hora” is an imitation of 
Petrarch’s “Benedetto sia ‘1 giorno.” X, To Vaganay’s list of 
Spanish poems written by Italians may be added a sonnet in Ms. 
3076 of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, by Ferrante Caraffa.) 
Fucilla, Joseph G. In The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
April, 1935. Thomas Gray e la sua influenza sulla letteratura 
italiana. Per Olga Micale. Prefazione di Natale Busetto. Catania: 
Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1934. 
Lograsso, Angeline H. In The Commonweal, May, 1935. Review of 
Papini’s Dante Vivo. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
PROGRAM OF THE ITALIAN GROUP MEETING (ITALIAN 1) 
NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL, CINCINNATI, JANUARY 1, 11 A.M. 


Chairman: Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California, Berkeley; 
Secretary, Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College. 


1. Three Dante Notes by Professor Herbert D. Austin, University 
of Southern California (15 minutes). 


[r. Minos’ Tail (Inf. V, 6-12)—supporting the contention that Minos lashed 
himself, rather than enwrapped himself, any given number of times: the verb 
attorse, which is used in Inf. XX VII, 124, has as background the Latin attorquere 
(Aen. IX, 52), and this meant “hurl upward,” “swing upward.” Also expositors 
have not explained how Minos could enwrap himself a small number of times, as 
the operation would naturally have to start at the base. 2. “Jn His Happy Aspect” 
(Par, XXXII, 64)—Purg. XXV, 70-72 clarifies this puzzling phrase. 3. “Crystal” 
in Dante’s Usage—evidence that Dante always uses the noun cristallino in the 
concrete sense and referring to the mineral, rock-crystal.] 


2. Certain Aspects of Pirandello’s Dramatic Development by Pro- 
fessor Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania (15 minutes). 
[Can one speak of the development in the theatre of Luigi Pirandello? He 
himself states that he has always been the same. We shall briefly analyze the 


various aspects of Pirandello’s drama, and shall follow the growth of his art 
from one form of rudimentary naturalism to a deep and concrete form of intro- 


spection. ] 


3. The Genesis of Sercambi’s “Novelle” by Dr. Robert A. Pratt, 
University of Rochester (15 minutes). 

{Sercambi’s Novelle represents a reworking of his earlier Novelliero, now lost, 
itself a direct imitation of the Decameron. Certain belated records, together with 


a comparison of the Novelle with the Decameron, enable us to reconstruct the 
lost, intermediate Novelliero, and finally to trace the development of the Novelle.] 


4. A Note on the Name D’Annunzio by Professor James Geddes, 


Boston University (10 minutes). 


Gabriele D’Annunzio’s name was never other than Gabriele D’Annunzio. The 
legend still exists and is believed by many at home and abroad that his real 
surname is Rapagnetta. His paternal grandfather was one Antonio Rapagnetta. 
Gabriele’s father, Francescopaolo, had legally adopted the name of D’Annunzio 
long before the birth of Gabriele. 


The traditional “pranzo italiano” will be held at Valerio’s Restau- 
rant, 114 East Sixth Street, on Wednesday, January rst, at 1 o’clock. 
The annual meeting of the Association will follow immediately there- 


after. 
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Books RECEIVED 

T. E. Oliver: Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. Reviewed in September 
Italica. 

Ethel G. Aginsky: A Grammar of the Mende Language. Supplement no. 20 
to Language. Linguistic Society of America, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1935. 

Stringfellow Barr: Mazzini: Portrait of an Exile. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1935. A biography and summary of Mazzini’s ideals and significance. It will 
be reviewed in I/talica. 

The Economic and Financial Position of Italy. Issued by the Information 
Department, Royal Institute of International Affairs. Second Revised Edition, 
September, 1935. Oxford University Press, 2 s. 

Domenico Vittorini: The Drama of Luigi Pirandello. Philadelphia, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935. A detailed and searching analysis of the dramatic works 
of Pirandello. A cordial introductory letter to the author from Pirandello contains 
an answer from the dramatist to Croce’s recent criticism. It will be reviewed in 
Italica. 

Frederick Robertson Bryson: The Point of Honor in Sixteenth Century Italy: 
An Aspect of the Life of the Gentleman. Institute of French Studies, Columbia 
University, New York, 1935. In this introductory study to the general subject of 
the author’s doctoral thesis, some fundamental concepts of honor are clarified. 

Eugéne Bestiaux: La Poésie de Lionello Fiumi. Paris, Les Presses Modernes, 
1935, Fr. 6. A brief critical sketch, with bibliography, several translations into 
French and one into Japanese. The critic believes that with the manifesto ac- 
companying Polline Fiumi early took a leading position in Italian poetry of his 
generation; that he added a bit of freshness and of good Latin common sense to 
the preachings derived from Carducci, D’Annunzio and Marinetti; that he wanted 
to be, and is, a man of juste milieu; and that he shows unique care for simplicity 


and truth. 
RECENT BOOKS 


In Il Carattere della filosofia tomistica (Sansoni, 1934, L. 15) Giuseppe Saitta 
takes issue with the neo-scholastics. He thinks that St. Thomas Aquinas, despite 
his endeavor to restore Aristotelian philosophy to the occident, cannot be said to 
have vindicated the rights of reason above, or even beside, those of revelation. 

Salvatore Breglia, in Poesia e struttura nella Divina Commedia (Genova, E. 
degli Orfini, 1934, L. 12) claims a poetic unity. The conceptual structure gives 
rise to arbitrary arrangement of the poetic matter. 

A number of essays of Luigi Valli, partly unpublished, partly from scattered 
sources difficult of access, are assembled in a posthumous collection, La struttura 
morale dell’universo dantesco (Roma, Ausonia, 1935, L. 25). The essays are in 
two parts, divided by the author’s well known findings of 1922 concerning the 
Eagle and the Cross. 

In addition to his conventional mediaeval notions of chivalry, tragedy and the 
burlesque, Boccaccio is declared by Giuseppe Petronio in J] Decamerone (Laterza, 
1935, L. 9) to have possessed a serene and intellectual spirit, and to have com- 
manded a self-sufficient human world. 

Nicola Festa has contributed to the Collezione Hoepli the volume Umanesimo 
(1035, L. 12), a systematic compendium, not the embodiment of special research, 


but for purposes of divulgation. 
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Fausto Nicolini’s Aspetti della vita italo-spagnuola nel cinque e seicento (Na- 
poli, Guida, 1934, L. 18) is a collection of essays, varying widely in character and 
content. Among the most interesting passages, in view of the almost universal 
condemnation of Spanish rule in Naples, are instances of good Spanish administra- 
tion, especially late in the seventeenth century under the Marqués del Carpio. 

Le pitt belle pagine di Gaspara Stampa, Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, 
Isabella Morra are edited by Giuseppe Toffanin (Treves, 1935). To Toffanin 
Gaspara Stampa is by far the most significant literary figure. 

Mario Praz: Studi sul concettismo (Carabba, 1934, L. 25), treats emblems 
and mottoes in European literature, with descriptions of several famous Italian 
and other collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even later; 
there are numerous illustrations. In general the devices combined the ideas of utile 
and dulce; the typical emblem was to be understood by the many, the motto by 
the few. 

Francesco Ercole: Pensatori e uomini d’azione (Mondadori, 1935, L. 16), con- 
tains essays written 1927-34, on various figures of strong men from St. Francis 
and Dante to modern times, with special interest in Machiavelli’s doctrines. Carlo 
Alberti and Crispi are valued for their ideal of independence, not for their abso- 
lutism and liberalism respectively. 

In Leopardi e le sue due ideologie (Sansoni, 1935, L. 12), Lorenzo Giusso 
describes: 1) enthusiasm for primitive peoples, return to nature, deism and 
Rousseauism; it embraces most of the Zibaldone and reflects French and English 
illuminism and sensism (1817-26); 2) materialism and mechanism, world woe, the 
vanity of everything, similar to D’Holbach and Schopenhauer. He assumes some 
interplay of these two systems. 

F. L. Mannucci in Giacomo Leopardi. La Storia poetica (Paravia, 1934, L. 
12), describes Leopardi as the poet of grief, with the image of lost youth and 
idylls. In the intervals of respite from physical pain Leopardi found comfort in 
art. His inspiration was immediate, and his execution deliberate. 

After twenty-one years Luigi Rava has published the fourth and final volume 
of Luigi Carlo Farini’s Epistolario (Zanichelli, 1935, L. 30), dealing with the 
important Risorgimento years 1852-59. 

Rizzoli has published a splendid edition of Giuseppe Rovani’s Cento Anni in 
two volumes (1934, 1935) with preface and notes by Beniamino Gutierrez. It has 
some 1,600 illustrations from many varied contemporary sources. 

Giulio Natali’s J giorni e le opere di Giosué Carducci (Signorelli, 1935, L. 11) 
is described by the author as “un libro complessivo, biografico e critico insieme, 
scritto da un italiano, possibilmente in italiano, senza lungaggini e digressioni e 
senza indigesti filosofemi, sul Poeta e Maestro della Nuova Italia.” 

Piero Bargellini’s Giosué Carducci (Brescia, Morcelliana, 1934, L. 12), although 
appreciative, presents an unheroic Carducci, stripped of adulation, with some un- 
deniable weaknesses. The second edition (1935) contains echoes of polemics. 

The fourth volume of the National Edition of Carducci’s works contains the 
Odi Barbare and the Rime e ritmi. 

Antonio Labriola (1843-1904) was a writer on politics and socialism, a critic 
of Marx and of historical materialism. A bulky, well-documented study, Antonio 
Labriola. La vita e il pensiero (Edizioni Roma, 1935, L. 25) by Luigi dal Pane, 
finds him somewhat isolated in the Italian socialistic movement. 

Giovanni Cenni’s J] Dramma di Alfredo Oriani. Vita di un Precursore (Ra- 
venna, Sterm, 1935), concerned with Oriani’s life and character rather than his 
works, appears to be a fair and understanding, if somewhat romanticized biography. 
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Giuseppe Fatini in J] cigno e la cicogna (“La Nuova Italia,” 1935, L. 12) 
describes D’Annunzio’s schoolboy life in the Cicognini school in Prato. One can 
even scrutinize his grades, his schedule, list cf themes, opinions of his instructors 
on his deportment, etc. 

Among recent novels are Alfredo Panzini’s Viaggio con la giovane Ebrea 
(Mondadori, 1935, L. 10), a humorous, episodic book, with a Jewish scheol girl 
as the central character and many references to Jewish matters—in short Panzini’s 
personal comments on Hebraic themes; Carlo Linati’s Cantalupa (Treves, 1935, 
L. 10) with much biography of the hero Silvio, in which there may be a con- 
siderable amount of autobiography; Marino Moretti’s L’Andreana. Romanzo dei 
figli (Mondadori, 1935, L. 12), an account of fisher life on the Adriatic, with much 
realism and much sympathy. Despite the subtitle the central figure is the mother. 

Among collections of short stories are La bella vita by Alberto Moravia 
(Carabba, 1935, L. 10) showing the tetric vein and the skillful analysis of colorless 
characters and feeble impulses by the talented author of the IJndifferenti; and 
Racconti di questi tempi, 26 sketches on varied themes by Angelo Gatti (Monda- 
dori, 1935, L. 10). 

Alessandro Sapelli’s Memorie d’Africa (1883-1906), in Zanichelli’s series of 
diaries and memoirs (1935, L. 12), is a very timely publication. It is a matter of 
fact account by a moderate imperialist, showing a grasp of details and sympathy 
for native and European. The personal note overshadows the history, as is proper 
in good memoirs. 

Guido Manacorda’s J contrafforti (Brescia, Morcelliana, 1935, L. 12) and 
Giorgio Pasquali’s Pagine meno stravaganti (Sansoni, 1935, L. 15) are striking 
collections. Manacorda’s esseys, reprinted from the Corriere della sera, La Nazione 
and other papers, are reviews of religious and intellectual matters. Pasquali’s 
articles show a wide range of vivacious interest in many matters, from practical 
present day affairs to the erudite. In his discriminating praise oi the Trabalza- 
Allodoli grammar he remarks that more extensive discussion of moods and tenses 
is desirable. It is interesting to users of a northern language to find this admission 


in a user of a Latin language. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 

In the Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana CV, 3 (June, 1035), Rodolfo 
de Mattei in Cicerone e il simbolo politico dei “due soli” in Dante thinks that, 
although direct influence is impossible, indirect influence on the image and allegory 
of the two suns may come from the De Republica. Corrado Jorio in Ippolito 
Nievo e il processo dell’ “Avvocatino” produces documents in detail of the ap- 
parently trivial case of supposed disrespect to the Austrian gendarmerie in an 
idyllic story. Vittorio Cian contributes to the centenary celebration J] noviziato 
filologico di Giosue Carducci discussing C’s youthful Antologia latina, some of 
which will be published in the fifth volume of the National Edition. In a letter 
to V. Cian, Gustavo Vinay questions the ordinary interpretation of Pontano’s 
Asinus as an attack on some prominent person, and explains it merely as a 
salacious story; Cian is interested in the explanation, but not convinced by it. 

In the Archivio Glottologico italiano XXVII, 1, Bruno Migliorini discusses 
modern vocabulary developments, largely scientific terms—prefixes, suffixes, com- 
pound adjectives, etc—in an article entitled JI] tipo radiodiffusione nell’italiano 
contemporaneo. He finds a tendency in prefixes to be dissylabic and to end in 0; 
he notes the frequent triumph of logical over linguistic considerations, and also 
certain connections made with Germanic languages. Gianna Tosi, in Coordinazione 
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e subordinazione nei Fioretti di S. Francesco remarks upon the frequent remnants 
of primitive coordination. Attention is paid to clauses introduced by et and sic 
(si), especially st before unstressed pronouns. 

In the Archivum Romanicum XIX, 2, (April-June, 1935) Leonardo Olschki 
has a handsomely illustrated article La Cattedrale di Modena e il suo rilievo ar- 
turiano. He ascribes the work to the second half of the 12th century, and thinks 
it was modelled on one of the centers of Norman expansion by an artist in the 
service of nobles or priests. Umberto Cianciolo in Materia leggendaria e giullaresca 
nel “cantare” di s. Giusto Paladino declares that this poem, both in print and in 
the fifteenth century manuscript, is a mediaeval poem of reflection and counsel, 
summoning fortitude and resignation from the example of famous people dead. 

In his Aggiunte alla Letteratura della Nuova Italia in La Critica XXIII, 4, 
(July, 1935) Croce discusses Roberto Sacchetti who died at 34 in 1888—a product 
of the Turin of the fifties, mild, good and courageous, with the cult of duty. 

The Archivo Storico Italiano XCIII, I, 2 contains the conclusion of Giovanni 
Sforza’s Riflessi della controriforma nella Repubblica di Venezia giving some spe- 
cific cases of inquisitional action against books. Pietro Battara in Le indagini con- 
getturali sulla popolazione di Firenze fino al Trecento concludes that Villani’s 
figures, although a little obscure and apparently contradictory, are not to be 
summarily dismissed. 

The Nuova Antologia for September 16 contains “De Vulgari Eloquentia” by 
Giulio Bertoni, who concludes that Dante was at one time absorbed primarily in 
the problem of language. He sought the volgare illustre and found something 
infinitely greater—the future Italian literary language, the language of the Com- 
media. The Guiccioli diary is continued for the years 1878 and 1879 (August 16, 
September 16). 

In the August Pan Giacomo Devoto comments, in Etimologie e dizionari on 
the immense obstacles still in the way of an etymological Italian dictionary. He 
recommends particular study of language at periods when it is becoming the 
mirror of a different culture, advocating, for Italian, the secondary authors of the 
period of origins, the historians and critics of the renaissance, the literary critics 
and scientists of the revolutionary period, and the political prose of today. To 
the September number Barbi contributes Crusca Lingua e Vocabolari in which he 
expresses the opinion that it will require 15 or 20 years to finish the Crusca dic- 
tionary. He describes the enormous planning and work necessary for a worthy 
universal historical Italian dictionary. 

In Humanisme et Renaissance for August 1935 G. Thibault writes De la vogue 
de quelques livres francais ad Venise, concluding, on the basis of a letter of Sep- 
tember 11, 1536, now in the Archives of Venice, that Francesco d’Asola, son of a 
well-known painter, had ordered from Paris several books and maps and a col- 
lection of songs. For the September number Robert Brun contributes Un biblio- 
phile italien & la Cour pontificale d’Avignon—Boniface Ammanati. Ammanati’s 
letters, preserved in the Archives of Prato, show that he was a merry man, sensible 
to feminine charm and a great lover of books. 


NEWS NOTES 


On September third died Girolamo Vitelli, Professor Emeritus of the Greek 
Language and Literature in the University of Florence. He was regarded as one 
of the greatest classical scholars in the world, interested in recent years particularly 
in the publication of texts from papyri. In the October Pan Giorgio Pasquali 
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comments on his marvellous knowledge of Greek, and in the Nuova Antologia for 
September 16, Goffredo Coppola describes him as a staunch foe of unsubstantial 
criticism. 

The English Review for September publishes a sonnet, signed “X,” in memory 
of Professor Edmund G. Gardner. The poet pays tribute to the scholarly, mystical 
and poetic qualities of the illustrious deceased. 

Current numbers of the Italian periodicals carry many reminders of the 
authors whose anniversaries are being celebrated this year—D’Ancona, Romagnosi, 
Tassoni and particularly Carducci, about whom an immense number of articles 
are being issued. 

The memory of the philosopher and jurist Giandomenico Romagnosi was 
honored at the meeting of the Philosophical Congress at Salsomaggiore in Sep- 
tember. Romagnosi was a friend of Pellico, but not actively associated with him 
in revolutionary activity. 

The Societa Filologica Romana is preparing a volume Un cinquantennio di 
studi sulle letteratura italiana in honor of Vittorio Rossi on the occasion of his 
retirement. Professor Rossi is celebrating the occasion with the preparation of 
the eleventh edition of his history of Italian literature, the third volume of 
Petrarch’s letters, and continuation of the commentary on the Divine Comedy. 

Professor G. A. Cesareo has vacated his chair of Italian Literature in Palermo, 
on account of age. His scholarly and literary production are reviewed by Luigi 
Tonelli in the Nuova Antologia for August 16. The reviewer appreciates especially 
his original poetry. 

The Italian dramatic critic Silvio d’Amico delivered lectures in Madrid this 
summer on the theatre. He pointed out the interest of Italy in the 300th anni- 
versary of Lope de Vega’s death, the part played by Italians in the development 
of perspective and scenography, and the intense interest that Lope de Vega felt 
in Italy. 

The Spanish poet Gerardo Diego, speaking in Madrid before the International 
University in August, compared Italian and Spanish humanism, classifying the 
former as typically a vivid pagan wisdom and the latter as apparently more 
austere. 

La Prensa of Buenos Aires (August 16) reports the arrival of Anton Giulio 
Bragaglia, invited by the Argentine Institute of Italian Culture to organize an 
exposition of Italian scenography, and to give a series of lectures on the theatre, 
ancient and modern. 

Donato Internoscia, of Northwestern University, has made a detailed study 
of Antonio Gasparetti’s edition of Larra, with introduction, text, translations and 
notes. In addition to other interesting findings Mr. Internoscia comments that in 
translating, Gasparetti succumbed to the temptation of adding an occasional word 
to the original. In general Gasparetti’s edition seems to Mr. Internoscia pretty 
good. Gasparetti’s work is a reminder that Italian Hispanists are quite active. 
Besides the rather remarkable translation of Don Quixote and Sotileza, two recent 
publications are: La poesia di Espronceda by Pilade Mazzei (“La Nuova Italia,” 
1935, L. 12) in which Espronceda is likened to Shelley rather than to Byron or 
to Leopardi; and El Cancionero de Roma, edited by M. Canal Gomez, volumes II 
and III of the Biblioteca Hispano-Italiana published by Sansoni and directed by 
Ezio Levi. 

In the biennial festival of Venice in September the prize offered to the best 
Italian moving picture was awarded by the Alleanza cinematografica italiana to 
Casta Diva, a film containing as foundation the life of Bellini. Other recent 
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Italian pictures are Scarpe al sole, a war picture, and Passaporto rosso, which deals 
with Italian emigration to South America. 

The exhibition of Italian art in Paris, which closed on July 21, is said to have 
been at least as memorable as that of 1930 in London. Pictures were lent from 
Italy, from Budapest, from the Hermitage Gallery. The preface to the catalogue 
was composed by Ugo Ojetti. 

The Revue des deux mondes for July 15 and August 1 published letters 
written by Camille Bellaigue from Rome (1905-1907). They contain pleasing 
glimpses of Pius X and his surroundings. 

The Titian exposition at Venice is described in the Revue des deux mondes 
for September first. Of the 200 known works of Titian about a hundred were 
assembled, more than had ever before been seen together at one time. 

Professor Cantarella reports that the Italian School of the Middlebury College 
summer session was larger and more successful than ever. 

Professor Altrocchi reports an enrollment of nearly 300 students in Italian 
this year in the University of California at Berkeley. 

A tentative guide to selective reading in Italian literature from about 1880 
to our day has been compiled by Professor G. A. Borgese. It contains recom- 
mended selections, with brief notes, from more than a hundred writers. It is 
intentionally incomplete or anthological. It has been printed as no. 47 in the 
Smith College Directed Reading for Alumnae. Correspondence in regard to the 
Alumnae Directed Reading should be addressed to Professor Katherine Hornbeak, 
Alumnae Office, College Hall, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

The announcement in this issue concerning the New Florentine Collection was 
sent through the courtesy of Mr. Paul Harris, Harvard University. More an- 
nouncements will be made later. 


REVIEWS 


LetTerIo Di Francia: Fiabe e novelle calabresi. Terza parte. Casa 
Editrice Giovanni Chiantore Successore Ermanno Loescher, Torino, 
1934. 190 pp. L. 24. 

This third part of Professor Di Francia’s Calabrian fables and 
novelle should be of great interest to folklorists. The book, written in 
Calabrian dialect, contains thirty-one stories collected by the author 
from his relatives and friends in Calabria. Each story is followed by 
many variants and analogues which are briefly discussed by the author. 
There follows an index of the most notable things contained in the 
volume in which, not infrequently, the reader who may have difficulties 
in understanding the text in Calabrian dialect, will find short summaries 
in Italian of the stories contained in the book. Numerous footnotes, 
consisting largely of translation in Italian of words and phrases difficult 
to understand, are given on practically every page. Being written in 
dialect, it follows quite naturally that the book will be better appre- 
ciated by Calabrians, and by students of Italian dialects. 

Of greater interest to all of us, however, should be the news that 
the second volume of Prof. Di Francia’s Novellistica will soon be pub- 
lished. Prof. Di Francia who, as we all know, is an indefatigable worker 
and a great scholar, writes that the second volume of his Novellistica 
will be ready for distribution within two years. Those of us who have 
read with incalculable profit and pleasure the 731 pages of the first 
volume anticipate an equal amount of pleasure and profit from reading 
the second volume. 


University of California M. De FIvipp!s 


Paoto Mone Lt: Barbaro dominio—Processo a 500 parole esotiche. 

Milan, Hoepli, 1933. Pp. 358. L. 12. 

The title is taken from Machiavelli’s: “A ognuno puzza questo 
barbaro dominio”; as the sub-title explains, this is a discussion of 
foreign words which have found their way into Italian usage through 
necessity, fashion, affectation and, in some cases, through a foolish 
subservience to other languages, especially French. The author attacks 
these words on the score of. nationalism and linguistic pride and thinks 
them an offense to Italian dignity. These discussions first appeared in 
the Gazzetta del Popolo of Milan, in which the author ran a column. 
In Italy too there are “colyums” and “colyumnists.”’ 

The trouble in all such discussions is that usually patriotism and 
semantics will not mix. In certain cases, to be sure, the foreign word 
seems unnecessary, and consequently may die out, helped out by puristic 
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campaigns and by general enmity, if such enmity does become general; 
in certain others, the importation into Italian of a foreign word simply 
means that the thing expressed is not indigenous and may never be- 
come Italian, and in such cases no amount of discussion can dismiss 
the exotic term. For example, for such words as blasé, bow-window, 
cabaret, folklore, routine, tennis, grapefruit the Italian language can 
hardly find exact substitutes. Grapefruit is not an Italian fruit; the 
word is not in popular usage and therefore it is most unlikely that the 
substitute proposed by Monelli, pompelmo, will ever be adopted. Like- 
wise tennis will, we believe, never be called pallacorda, even though 
foot-ball seems to be turning toward the giuoco del calcio,—a game very 
popular in Florence in the XVIth Century. A word for tennis, by the 
way, is found, it seems, in an Italian XIVth Century document (this 
Mr. Monelli did not know), as tenes.” Such words as demologia and 
etnografia, proposed by Italian scholars, have so far been unable to 
dislodge the internationally established folklore. 

Some substitutes, on the other hand, mentioned by Monelli, seem 
quite logical: scapigliato for bohémien, pugilato for boxing, opuscolo 
for brochure, bilancio for budget, sfacelo for débdcle, fedine for favoriti, 
scuro for foncé, etc. Some words are actually being discarded and re- 
placed now: autocarro instead of camion, rimessa instead of garage, 
and the newly coined autista instead of chauffeur. In certain changes, 
however, the problem presents itself as a conflict between purity of 
language pitched against the idiosyncracies of human nature, one of 
which is affectation, the vanity, so common in society, especially in 
Europe, of wishing to flaunt culture by mouthing foreign words. It is 
just as impossible to obliterate it as it would be cosmetics or jewelry. 
Thus, though scollato is perfectly equivalent to décolleté, and antipasto 
to hors-d’oeuvre, at a fashionable social affair the élite is bound to go 
décolleté and to announce hors-d’oeuvres, because of a perhaps stupid, 
but none the less real subconscious feeling that the French term is 
socially superior, the Italian term more bourgeois. Likewise hotel, and 
restaurant or ristorante, sound more attractive, respectively, than a/- 
bergo and osteria. And hotel, besides being an international word, is 
really no more foreign to Italian than albergo, which is a Germanic 
word. All of which proves again how very human the processes of 
language are. 

Although this book is written in a popular style, the author shows 
his general erudition, for example, by giving etymologies; he is well 


(1) See Pio Rajna, Per la storia del tennis, in Il Marzocco, XIV, 51 (1910). 
The document in question is the chronicle of Donato Velluti. 
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versed in the muances,—(excuse me, I meant the sfumature) of word- 
meanings; although there is a basis of nationalistic exasperation in his 
tone, he is often humorous, even witty. At times, carried away by his 
nationalism, he makes such absurd statements as these (p. 78): “Os- 
servate ... la differenza fra una lingua solida, intatta e aristocratica 
come la nostra e un idioma bastardo e corrotto come il francese”! He 
ought to know better. There is no “intact’’ language any more than 
there is a pure race. In this sense all languages are “bastarde e cor- 
rotte,” the French no more than the Italian. His “insipida internazio- 
nalita (p. 169) is the law of language. He also asserts that Italian has 
a much richer vocabulary than French (p. 154), and refers to English 
as “quella lingua povera’’! (p. 320). Shades of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton! And is it from the poor that we borrow? One might easily suggest 
dozens and dozens of English words for which there is no equivalent in 
Italian (here are two: nice, pageant). And, since Monelli is a native of 
Northern Italy, he enjoys, as all non-Tuscans, jealously deriding Tus- 
can ways, which is mere chauvinism (excuse me, I meant campa- 
nilismo). One might reply that no Tuscan, however, could possibly make 
such grammatical, phonetic errors as: il Zanni (pp. 73, 74, 178, 309), 
dei Zanni (p. 179). And since the # in English and German is aspi- 
rated, it is incorrect to write lo hall (p. 106) and /o hinterland (p. 169). 

Very amusing are the author’s discussions of flirt, vamp and sex 
appeal. “Tl flirt nel senso inglese é azione specifica di quella nazione’’! 
(p. 132); “Ma in Italia non abbiamo vampire”! “Il sex-appeal é in- 
venzione americana dove per fare appello alla frigidita sportiva e 
indaffarata di quei giovanotti le donne debbono assumere strane mo- 
venze, strane penne, strano linguaggio, strani gesti. Ma in Italia dire 
che una donna ha sex-appeal é, in fondo, fare una tautologia, un dop- 
pione”! When it comes to the “eternal feminine,” my dear Mr. Monelli, 
“tutto il mondo é paese.”’ 

The puristic mania may lead to other kinds of errors. Monelli 
suggests sirena for clackson, but the mechanism of a clackson, I am 
assured by my colleagues in Physics, is totally different from that of 
a siren, hence it is that a different word must be used. It is foolish, to 
be sure, to say Ja grippe in Italy, when it was the Italians who created 
the word influenza, our flu. Monelli does not seem to know that in- 
fluenza came into the language not in the XVIIIth Century, but in the 
XIVth Century.‘” 

We must be grateful to Mr. Monelli for so ably continuing the 


(2) See Robert Davidsohn, Firenze ai tempi di Dante (translated by Theseider), 
Florence, Bemporad, (1929), p. 598. This fact by the way, seems to be unknown 
even to the editors of the O.E.D. 
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idealistic, puristic campaign carried out by Viani and more recently by 
Panzini (Monelli adopts many ideas from the Dizionario moderno) and 
for giving us such an instructive and entertaining book. And of course 
we gladly forgive him for making here and there a gaffe (excuse me, 
I meant wna topica!). 


The University of California 
Berkeley RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


Dino PROVENZAL: Dizionario Umoristico. Milan, Hoepli, 1935. Pp. 

vii + 473. L. 18. 

In his genial preface to this volume, Signor Provenzal tells us that 
he has tried to assemble here, from various times and countries, an 
abundance of wit and humor, it being his desire to suit all tastes except 
the Malapropian and the Rabelaisian. The book, which is written 
entirely in Italian, consists of three thousand short passages grouped 
alphabetically under some seven hundred words. 

The Dizionario has proved widely popular in Italy, a fact which, 
given the complexity of the reading public, speaks both praise and 
blame. Provenzal provides for all tastes; but, shrewdly enough, no 
doubt, he does so in proportion to their frequency. The index of 
authors (there is also one of words) entirely omits the classic satirists, 
and further startles us by leaving out Ariosto and Parini. It includes 
about seventy names such as those of Aretino, Cervantes, Clemens, 
Giusti, and Heine; but they are rather swamped in a total of four 
hundred. They are also outquoted. Giusti appears with seven quota- 
tions, Pitigrilli with fifty; Voltaire with twelve, Véron with one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. A large body of the public doubtless prefers 
Pitigrilli to Giusti, or for that matter to Manzoni; but it also takes 
kindly to false jewelry, and wit is a gem. To illustrate from the text, 
La Rochefoucauld’s maxim that we are all strong enough to bear the 
misfortunes of others has the brilliancy of a diamond; Pitigrilli’s asser- 
tion that it is absurd to talk of false modesty, since all modesty is false, 
has the cheap glitter of a diamond of glass. Again, the man who defines 
music as an expensive noise may hardly be called a wit, for he hoists 
himself with his own petard. The gentleman for whom a dowry is the 
sauce that helps you swallow the fish would not be a pleasant table 
companion. As for those whose wit consists of fatuous sneers at women, 
Provenzal’s opinion of them doubtless coincides with the reviewer’s. 

Provenzal does not forget the more exacting reader, and indeed 
could hardly do so in gifted Italy. He somewhat burdens the Dizionario 
with crude matter, but scatters through its pages many good things, 
not a few of them his own. How neatly is the cynic pilloried as one 
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who knows the price of everything and the value of nothing. How 
admirably Gravina defines the bore: ‘He is a bore who deprives you of 
solitude and does not afford you company.” We may regret the silence 
of great Parini and wish to hear more from Pope; but not Pope himself 
has surpassed the epigram on the miser who, having begun his will with 
the usual “I give and bequeathe,” was so frightened at the words which 
had escaped him that he died on the spot. And what of Pananti’s ship- 
wrecked sailor? Advancing fearfully into some palm-clad island, he 
suddenly beheld a gibbeted murderer and cried “Thank God! A 
civilized country!”’ There are excellent bits on animals in the book. 
Observe the hen, for example, going her way with such careful steps 
that, says Renard, you would think she was walking barefoot. Fischer’s 
definitions of objects in terms of their improper use are the graceless 
children of a roughly jovial fancy, which, however, they so persistently 
and humorously suggest that of a sudden one seems to achieve a com- 
plete portrait, and we see Mr. Fischer putting on his shoes with a spoon. 
Involuntary wit, if you like, but not bad of its kind. There is nothing 
involuntary about Mr. Shaw. His heartless thrust at teachers (often 
misquoted as “Those who can do, those who can’t advise’’) is so ex- 
quisitely painful as to be almost delicious. We know what to think of 
Mr. Shaw. We turn our backs on him, and read in wise Manzoni that 
even in times of want a government can find enough money among the 
people to spend it foolishly. To sum the whole matter up, the good 
things in Mr. Provenzal’s book, while not so numerous as they might 
be, make it easy to forget the poor ones. 

Goucher College C. W. 


PETER Hacpoipt: Language Learning. The University of Chicago 

Press. 156 pp. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Hagboldt demonstrates that he is among the 
fortunate few of whose ability he says: ‘Felicity in using the complex 
texture of any language, native or foreign, is a gift, and a rare gift.” In 
comparatively brief space he has given definitive expression to the main 
laws of language learning, discussed with intelligent tolerance the 
thorny topic of what method to follow, and offered a wealth of practical 
suggestions for the teaching of various phases of language work. 

Outstanding features of language learning are: (a) The necessity 
for training in pronunciation and for inculcating the habit of oral use 
of the language studied. To quote the text: “In the native language 
sound and idea are one; in the foreign language sound and idea are to 
become one.”’ So important is this “. . . fusion of sound and kinesthetic 
images [subconscious mouth adjustments for pronunciation, present 
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even in silent reading] with appropriate meanings—the real essence of 
language learning [that] to neglect the teaching of sound even in 
courses where reading ability is the aim is deliberately to thwart the 
student’s progress.”’ (b) Language, beyond single words, is composed 
of units of speech consisting of a few definite patterns which serve as 
models for untold analogous expressions. This necessitates memoriza- 
tion of the typical syntax patterns and ample drill in mutation or 
formation of like expressions, so that they become automatic. (c) This 
implies the third feature of language learning: language is a skill sub- 
ject, to be learned by repetition practised at intelligently spaced 
intervals until the student acquires “exact knowledge merged in the 
subconscious.” Too often we, as teachers, think our duty consists in 
clear exposition of grammar, thus treating language as a content sub- 
ject. Professor Hagboldt point out the absolute necessity of grinding in 
the grammar rules and syntax units until they are functional and ap- 
plication of them automatic. (d) Interest and the will to master are 
discussed and their importance duly stressed. 

In an interesting treatment on Method a detailed duccrigtion of an 
ideal course is followed by a discussion of the necessity of adapting or 
restricting this ideal course to individual school situations. 

The last chapter, entitled Looking Back, is a surprise, for instead 
of reminiscences of past experiences and studies in methodology, it 
proves to be a pithy, epigrammatic summary of the book, chapter by 
chapter, section by section. Some of these summarizing sentences have 
already been quoted; all of them are well put and interesting. One, in 
particular, should be noted—‘Language learning involves all types of 
memory: auditory, visual, and motor; only through habitual and 
effective use of all sorts of images can lasting success be achieved.’ 

Throughout the book the author offers numerous practical sugges- 
tions on how to teach the different types of work, so that the possessor 
of this book is furnished with both the abstract and the concrete. It 
should be an illuminating and helpful work for all modern language 
teachers. 

University of Illinois C. C. GULLETTE 


Luict CHIARELLI: Carne Bianca, commedia in tre atti. R. Carabba, 

Milano, 1934. L. ro. 

The subject of Chiarelli’s Carne Bianca is the dry rot of western 
civilization. By choosing England and Englishmen for his scene and 
characters, Chiarelli manages to capitalize upon all the notorious clichés 
about English conservatism and conventionality—rather too easy a 
trick, it seems to me, but doubtless excusable by its usefulness. 
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When the characters are foregathered, it is pointed out by the witty 
rationalist of the play, Tim Duval, that each one stands for one im- 
portant aspect of modern culture. There is a politician, a merchant, a 
scientist, a lawyer, an artist, etc., and the sum of them all is Europe. 
And it is not a pleasant sum to reckon with: “Mi inchino,” says Tim, 
“ma mi annoio.” 

Then, presently, this Europe is put to its test—surely as wild and 
fantastic a test as ever hatched in brain of playwright. A woman has 
been murdered in the streets nearby, and one of the guests, who fancies 
himself an amateur detective, chooses to lay suspicion against another 
guest, a handsome young American movie star named Kory Kind. And 
by chance it is discovered that Kory was born on an island in the 
Pacific, the offspring of cannibals. Everyone leaps at once to the same 
conclusion: he killed the woman to eat her! The alarm is up, and 
“Europe” is at bay, crouching behind sofas, doors, and prejudice, 
screaming and gesticulating with furious impotence—blind, stupid, and 
vulgarly afraid. 

There is no great subtlety in Carne Bianca, but satire was never a 
delicate thing; and by its clever writing, swift movement, grotesque 
situation, and atmosphere of pestilence, it is very excellent satire. 
University of Illinois CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 


GIUSEPPINA FUMAGALLI: Unita Fantastica dell’Orlando Furioso. Mes- 

sina, Principato, 1933. 169 pages. L. 8. 

In dealing with a masterpiece that challenges the imagination and 
awakens the seer, Giuseppina Fumagalli is not satisfied merely with 
consulting dusty, musty, creaky tomes in library basements, filling 
volumes of quotations and notes, putting them together (as a book- 
keeper puts his entries in a journal or ledger), and then drawing a con- 
clusion, as a mathematician, from unmistakable figures. She is more like 
the poet who, because he has lived and suffered, because he has experi- 
enced and felt, because his mind and heart are warm with the wine of 
genius, creates a living poem. With keen feminine insight, she looks 
into Ariosto’s world and tells, in her own creative words, the adventures 
of the protagonists, especially those of Orlando and Rodomonte, champ- 
ions of two different civilizations and religions. 

Orlando’s story is not treated at length by Ariosto: the cantos de- 
voted to him are comparatively few; nevertheless, he fills the whole 
poem. It is an illusion, but one which helps to unify the poem, for, is 
not the illusion of life the central theme of the Furioso? Orlando im- 
agines himself loved by Angelica. In all his dreams, in all his ambitions, 
she is his. He searches the world for her, always imagining that, in her 
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distress, she is calling him. Illusion! Then there is the Quixotic illusion 
that the world can be bettered; that wrong may be righted: “Orlando 
fa il bene e il bene gli si disfa sempre davanti, si torce in male, in nuova 
sventura: anche questo é costante nel Poema,”’ says our critic. 

To show that there is fantastic unity in the Poem; Giuseppina 
Fumagalli follows Orlando in his search and in his despair; with him 
she reads Medoro’s strange carved inscriptions, and with him she meets, 
on the bridge, the colossus of physical strength and instinct—Rodo- 
monte “dai piedi di creta,”’ whose life is “uno sfogo puerile e brutale di 
passione.” In fact, she is by the side of Christianity’s love-demented 
champion to the very end, and helps to make him more real and more 
human because she understands him so well. 

In the same manner she follows Rodomonte, the counterpart of Or- 
lando, the purely physical, the instinct-ruled, the clay side of the knight 
errant, I might say, the braver Sancho Panza of a cruder world, a 
Sancho who is not a help but rather a thorn in the flesh of the French 
Quijote. 

“Orlando e Rodomonte: le due colonne che sostengono questo mondo 
ariosteo della pazzia amorosa.” There are but three chapters in the 
book: one for each of the two champions, and the third a briefer résumé 
of the adventures and sphere of the many minor characters, together 
with an attempt at a conclusion. But the work is not that of the 
scholar, therefore the conclusion is not clear and unmistakable; the 
reader does not really know that there is such a thing as “Unita Fan- 
tastica dell’Orlando Furioso’’; rather he feels it, as the reader of a poem 
feels its meaning and unity of beauty. 

This book deserves to be read slowly the second and third time, for, 
at the first reading, the reader is swept off his feet in the author’s en- 
chanted pursuit after the living knights of the fantastic world. The 
style is original, robust, and poetic; not slavishly observant of the laws 
of punctuation and syntax, but clear and effective, adequate to the sub- 
ject, pliant and delicate in the brush-strokes that reveal the tints and 
shades of the fantastic yet throbbing personalities in Ariosto’s world 
of dream. 

Northwestern University DonaTO INTERNOSCIA 
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